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Rome of the Gauls, whose monuments are better|The Emperor himself has built a sort of farm- 
preserved than those of Rome herself. Before us|chateau, where he goes to watch the progress of 
is Arles inhabited by Constantine, and once des-|the works he has ordered, and possibly the interest 
tined, it is said to become the capital of his empire.|he takes in the country, may have been heightened 
An immense arena, ancient theatres, magnificent| by the fact, that it was the original residence of 
aqueducts, attest on every side the power of Rome.|the Beauharnais family. There is too a pictur- 
If, from antiquity. we pass to the middle ages, we|esque charm in those rural districts which modern 
encounter at Avignon, the greatest institution of|improvement has not squared and levelled and em- 
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times still, that court of Provence which was the 
harbinger of Italian taste and the home of trouba- 
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paid in advance, six and a-half cents. was papal, down to the revolution. Its agricul- 
=== | tural prosperity, which is second to scarcely any 
; For “Tho Friend.” |part of France, is due to one word—irrigation. 

The Agriculture of France, The crops of Lombardy are justly lauded; the 

(Concluded from page 162.) county of Avignon is not less prolific and for the 

Southern France.—We have seen in French|same reason. ‘The pontificial government early in- 
Flanders the combination of the careful tillage of|troduced the Italian method of distributing water. 
the low countries; on the eastern frontier, the|One of the streams which serve to fertilize the 
Vosges, the Jura and the Alps remind us of the|plain in its myriad channels, is the Sorgia, spring- 
magnificent pastures of Switzerland, and the in- ing from the fountain of Vaucluse, not more cele- 
dustrious dalesmen of the black forest; to the|brated in poetry than for the abundance and uti- 
north in Normandy, we find a reflexion of the|lity of its inexhaustible waters. The olive tree be- 
southern and midland counties of England, large|gins to appear at Montelimart, and increases as we 
dairy farms, a fine breed of horses, and a peasan-| proceed towards the south. But the mulberry be- 
try still retaining the shrewdness and strength of|comes more rare. Indeed, although many attempts 
the ‘northern descent; further to the west, the/have been made to cultivate the mulberry for the 
Celtic population of Brittany, inhabiting a granite-|silk worm in many parts of Southern France, the 
bound coast, which owes whatever fertility it pos-|production is not entirely successful, except in the 
sesses to the mild breezes of the ocean, rears im-|Cevennis, more especially in the districts of Alais 
mense herds of cattle, compensating in some de-|and Uzis in the department of the Gard, and of 
gree for the imperfect tillage of the soil. But when|Argentitre and Privas in Ardéche. The mul- 
we reach the south-western and south-eastern re-|berry tree, to produce an abundance of nutritive 
gions in a warmer latitude, the value and variety|leaves at the proper season, requires a cool soil 
of the products of the soil become far greater. under a brilliant sky; the silk worm requires 
_Saintonge and Angoumois have been for centu-|throughout the months of May and June warmth 
ries the seat of the great brandy distilleries, which,|and pure air. Both the tree and the caterpillar 
in spite of imitation, give Cognac a monopoly,in|require an infinite amount of delicate precautions, 
the world. In good years the brandies produced| which are only to be obtained from a population 
from these districts, are worth three millions ster-|long trained to this peculiar operation. But the 
ling, and the greater part of them are exported.|value of the produce, and the value of the land 
In these climates every kind of vegetation contri-|combining these conditions, is enormous. Planta- 
butes in different ways to the agricultural wealth|tions of mulberry trees have been sold for £600, 
of the country—the chestnut produces an abundant|(3000 dollars,) an acre, and the silk crop of France, 
esculent crop—the walnut tree is so valuable that|down to 1853, had reached the value of four mil- 
one-third of the oil made in France, is prepared |lions sterling. In 1854, one of those mysterious 
from it, and rivals the produce of the olive groves, | diseases which attack the very sources of produc- 
whose gray foliage fringes the bare and burning|tion, began to affect the silk worm. The loss has 
rocks of Provence. In the valley of the Garonne, |been at least three quarters of the crop in Franve 
the plum-trees alone produce a crop of prodigious 
amount, known all over the world as the French 
plums or prunes of our desserts; and indeed, 
throughout the south of France, and even in the 
mountains of Auvergne, the preparation of dried 
fruits is an important branch of culture and of 
trade, The mulberry tree and the vine cover the 
plains of Languedoc, and as we approach the an- 
cient seats of Roman power at Arles, and of papal 





central departments frequently crossed by travel- 


lers on their road to Switzerland and Italy, afford 
the least favourable aspect of what may, in more 
aaa favoured regions, be called “Ja belle France.” Yet 
> Inion at Avignon, the agriculture, as well as|even here something has been done to reclaim the 

€ majestic ruins of those ages, remind us that we|desolate heaths, and to convert the sandy tracts 
are on the confines of Italy. Everything here be-|into roads, Fifty years ago people used to say 
— Italian: the climate, the crops, the associa-|that the land in la Sologne was wosth three livres 
one of the past, the manners of the people, and|an acre, if there was a hare upon it. Now the 

most their language. Near us is Nismis, that|large estates of that district are under cultivation. |of mephitic gas from the plants during the night. 


Italy and the world, the papacy; and in earlier|bellished. Rural life, as it existed half a century 


back, was a true picture of the oldest existing state 
of manners, and the most primitive state of civiliza- 
tion. Berri is the heart of France. 
that in the English wars, the expiring nationality 
of France took refuge. Charles VII. was at one 
time only King of Bruges, and to this day no pro- 
vince retains so much the stamp of ancient France. 
The manners, the dialect, the accent of the people 
are those of the seventeenth century. Except on 
the line of the principal roads, thé towns retain the 
calm and monotonous air of the old bourgeoisie ; 
the rural districts still resemble the imperishable 
picture drawn by La Fontaine of rural France in 
his day. The shepherd still leads his flock; the 
house-wife still plies her distaff; the woodman 
brings back his faggot; the horse and the ox are 
in the same meadow; nature in all her wildness 
still skirts the cultivated lands; the hare and the 
frogs, the rabbit and the weasel are all there, with 
the fox robbing the poultry yard, and the wolf rob- 
bing the fold. This region half a desert and half 
cultivated, which lives and speaks by the imagina- 
tion of the fabulist, has lost nothing of its old aspect. 
At the corner of a field and a common, one might 
still fancy that ancient colloquy of the wolf and 
the dog; and the breeze which sweeps over the 
mire, still repeats the dialogue of the oak and the 
bulrush. 


The Progress of a Worldly Spirit in the Heart. 
—Though the change from day to night, is by a 
motion so gradual as scarcely to be perceived, yet 
when night is come we behold it very different from 
the day; and thus as people become-wise in their 
own eyes, and prudent in their own sight, customs 
arise up from the spirit of this world, and spread 
by little and little, till a departure from the sim- 
plicity that there is in Christ becomes distinguished 
as light from darkness, to such as are crucified to 
the world.—John Woolman. 








Plants in Bed-Rooms.—It should be known 


and as yet no effectual discovery has been made of|to all persons, that to have plants in a close bed- 
the cause or the remedy of the evil. The whole|room at night, is a practice detrimental to health. 
territory of France does not exhibit in an equal! Even plants not in flower, and without smell, in- 
degree these signs of agricultural improvement, |jure the air during the night, and in the absence of 
and the high table lands or mountain ranges of the 


the sun, by impregnating it with nitrogen and car- 
bonic acid gas. A melancholy proof of this is re- 
corded as having occurred in Bedfordshire, Eng- 
land. — Sherbrook having frequently had his pi- 
nery robbed, the gardener determined to sit up and 
watch. He accordingly posted himself, with a 
loaded fowling piece, in the green-house, where it is 
supposed he fell asleep, and in the morning was 
found dead upon the ground, with all the appearance 
of suffocation, evidently occasioned by the discharge 


It was there - 
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For ‘The Friend.” 
Dymond on War. 
(Continued from page 164.) 


In an inquiry into the decisions of christianity 
upon the question of war, we have to refer—to the 
general tendency of the revelation; to the indi- 
vidual declarations of Jesus Christ; to his prac- 
tice ; to the sentiments and practices of his com- 
missioned followers; to the opinions respecting its 
lawfulness which were held by their immediate 
converts; and to some other species of christian 
evidence. 

It is perhaps, the capital error of those who have 
attempted to instruct others in the duties of mo- 
rality, that they have not been willing to enforce 
the rules of the christian scriptures in their full 
extent. Almost every moralist pauses somewhere 
short of the point which they prescribe; and this 
pause is made at a greater or less distance from 
the christian standard, in proportion to the admis- 
sion, in a greater or less degree of principles which 
they have superadded to the principles of the gospel. 
Few, however, supersede the laws of christianity, 
without proposing some principle of “ expediency,” 
some doctrine of “ natural law,” some theory of 
“intrinsic decency and turpitude,” which they lay 
down as the true standard of moral judgment.— 
They who reject truth are not likely to escape 
error. Having mingled with christianity principles 
which it never taught, we are not likely to be con- 
sistent with truth, or with ourselves; and accord- 
ingly, he who seeks for direction from the professed 
teachers of morality finds his mind bewildered in 
conflicting theories, and his judgment embarrassed 
by contradictory instructions. But ‘‘ wisdom is 
justified of her children ;” and she is justified, 
perhaps, by nothing more evidently than by the 
laws which she has imposed; for a// who have 
proposed any standard ot rectitude, other than that 
which christianity has laid down, or who have ad-| 
mixed any foreign principles with the principles| 
which she teaches, have hitherto proved that they 
have only been “sporting themselves with their 
own deceivings.” 

It isa remarkable fact that the laws of the Mosaic) 
dispensation, which confessedly was an imperfect! 
system, are laid down clearly and specifically in 
the form of an express code, whilst those of that 
purer religion which Jesus Christ introduced into! 
the world, are only to be found, casually and in- 
cidently scattered, as it were, through a volume— 





intermixed with other subjects—elicited by uncon- 
nected events—delivered at distant periods, and for 
distant purposes, in narratives, in discourses, in con-| 
versations, iu letters. Into the final purpose of 
such an ordination (for an ordination it must be| 
supposed to be), it is not our present business to 
inquire. QOne important truth, however, results 
from the fact as it exists :—that those who would 
form a general estimate of the moral obligations of 
christianity, must derive it, not from codes, but from 
principles ; not from a multiplicity of directions 
in what manner we are to act, but from instructions 
respecting the motives and dispositions by which 
all actions are to be regulated. 

It appears, therefore, to follow, that in the in- 
quiry whether war is sanctioned by christianity, 
a specific declaration of its decision is not likely to 
be found. If, then, we be asked for a prohibition 
of war by Jesus Christ, in the express terms of a 
command, in the manner in which Thou shalt not 
kill is directed to murder, we willingly answer that 
no such prohibition exists :—and it is not necessary 
to the argument. Even those who would require 
such a prohibition are themselves satisfied respect- 
ing the obligation of many negative duties, on which 
there has been no specific decision in the New Tes- 


tament. They believe that suicide is not lawful.|bless them that curse you; do good to them that 
Yet christianity never forbade it. It can be shown, |hate you; and pray for them which despitefully 
indeed, by implication and inference, that suicide|use you and persecute you; for if ye love them 
could not have been allowed, and with this they|only which love you, what reward have ye ?” 
are satisfied. Yet there is, probably, inthe chris-} There is an extraordinary emphasis in the form 
tian Scriptures not a twentieth part of as much jof these probibitions and injunctions. They are 
indirect evidence against the lawfulness of suicide, |not given in an insulated manner. They inculeate 
as there is against the lawfulness of war. To those|the obligations of christianity as peculiar to itself. 
who require such a command as Thou shalt not|The previous system of retaliation is introduced 
engage in war, it is therefore, sufficient to reply,|for the purpose of prohibiting it, and of distin. 
that they require that which, upon this and upon|guishing more clearly and forcibly the pacific 
many other subjects, christianity has not chosen to|nature of the new dispensation. 
give. Of the precepts from the mount the most obvious 
We refer then, first to the general nature of chris-|characteristic is greater moral excellence and su- 
tianity, because we think that, if there were no other |perior purity. ‘They are directed, not so immedi- 
evidence against the lawfulness of war, we should \ately to the external regulation of the conduct, as 
possess, in that general nature, sufficient proof that|to the restraint and purification of the affections, 
it is virtually forbidden. In another precept it is not enough that an uplaw- 
That the whole character and spirit of our re-|ful passion be just so far restrained as to produce 
ligion are eminently and peculiarly peaceful, and |no open immorality—the passion itself is forbidden, 
that it is opposed, in all its principles, to carnage|The tendency of the discourse is to attach guilt, 
and devastation, cannot be disputed. not to action only, but also to thought. “It has 
Have peace one with another. By this shall allj}been said, Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love |shall kill, shall be in danger of the judgment; but 
one to another. I say, that whosoever is angry with his brother 
Walk with all lowliness and meekness, with long- | without a cause, shall be in danger of the judg. 
suffering, forbearing one another in love. ment.” Our lawgiver attaches guilt to some of 
Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one|the violent feelings, such as resentment, hatred, 
of another; love as brethren, be pitiful, be court-|revenge; and by doing this, we contend that he 
eous, not rendering evil for evil, or railing for rail-|attaches guilt to war. War cannot be carried on 
ing. without these passions which he prohibits. Our 
Be at peace among yoursclves. See that none jargument, therefore, is syllogistical. War cannot 
render evil for evil to any man.—God hath called|be allowed, if that which is necessary to war is 
us to peace. prohibited. 
Follow after love, patience, meekness.—Be gentle,| It is, however, objected that the prohibitions, 
showing all meekness unto all men.— Live in peace. |“ Resist not evil,” Xc., are figurative ; and that 
Lay aside all malice—Put off anger, wrath, |they do not mean that no injury is to be punished, 
malice.— Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger,/and no outrage to be repelled. It has been asked, 


and clamour, and evil speaking be put away from with complacent exultation, what would these ad- 


you, with all malice. vocates of peace say to him who struck them on 

Avenge not yourselves.—If thine enemy hunger, |the right cheek? Would they turn to him the 
feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink.—Recom-|other ? What would these patient moralists say to 
pence to no man evil for evil—Overcome evil with |him who robbed them of a coat? Would they 
good. give him acloak also? What would these philan- 

Now we ask of any man who looks over these thropists say to him who asked them to lend a hun 
passages, what evidence do they convey respecting |dred pounds? Would they not turn away! This 
the lawfulness of war? Could any approval or |isargumentum adhominem ; one example amongst 
allowance of it have been subjoined to these instruc- the many, of that lowest and nfost dishonest of all 
tions, without obvious and most gross inconsis-|modes of intellectual warfare, which consists in ex- 
tency? But if war is obviously and most grossly citing the feelings instead of convincing the under- 
inconsistent with the general character of christi-|standing. It is, however, some satistaction, that 
anity—if war could not have been permitted by its|the’motive to the adoption of this mode of warfare 
teachers, without an egregious violation of their own |is itself an evidence of a bad cause, for what honest 
precepts, we think that the evidence of its unlaw-|reasoner would produce only a laugh, if he were 
fulness, arising from this general character alone, able to produce conviction? But I must ask, in 
is as clear, as absolute, and as exclusive as could | my turn, what do these objectors say ¢s the meaning 
have been contained in any form of prohibition of the precepts? What es the meaning of “ resist 
whatever. . jnot evil?’ Does it mean to allow bombardment, 

To those solemn, discriminative, and public de-|devastation, murder? If it does not mean to allow 


What 





clarations of Jesus Christ, which are contained =~ this, it does not mean to allow war. 
the “sermon on the mount,” a reference will neces- jpgain do the objectors say is the meaning of “ love 


sarily be made upon this great question; and,|your enemies,” or of “ do good to them that hate 
perhaps, more is to be learnt from these declara-|you!” Does it mean “ruin their commerce”— 
tions, of the moral duties of his religion, than from |‘sink their fleets” —“ plunder their cities” —“ shoot 
apy other part of his communications to the world, |through their hearts?” If the precept does not 
It should be remarked, in relation to the injunc-|mean all this, it does not mean war. We are, then, 
tions which follow, that he repeatedly refers to that |not required to define what exceptions christianity 
less pure and less peaceable system of morality|may admit to the application of some of the pre- 
which the law of Moses had inculcated, and con-|cepts from the mount ; since, whatever exceptions 
tradistinguishes it from his own. she may allow, it is manifest what she does not 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye|allow; for if we give to our objectors whatever 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, but I say unto/licence of interpretation they may desire, they 
you that ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall |cannot, either by honesty or dishonesty, so interpret 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other |the precepts as to make them allowwar, I would, 
also.’— Ye have heard that it hath been-said,|however, be far from insinuating that we are left 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine|without any means of determining the degree and 
enemy ; but I say unto you, Love your enemies; kind of resistance, which, in some cases, is lawful; 
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although I believe no specification of it can be pre- 
viously laid down ; for if the precepts of christi- 
anity had been multiplied a thousand-fold, there 
would still have arisen many causes of daily occur- 
rence, to which none of them would precisely have 
applied. Our business, then, so far as written 
he are concerned, is in all cases to which these 
rules do not apply, to regulate our conduct by 
those general principles and dispositions which our 
religion enjoins. 
are concerned ; for “if any man lack wisdom,” 
and these rules do not impart it, “let him ask of 
God.” 


(To be continued.) 
————__.>o--—— 
From the London Review. 
Condensing Gases. 


The severe frost which lately set in, with every 
rospect of a recurrence from time to time, natu- 
rally directs the attention of scientific thinkers to 
the effects producible by intense artificial cold upon 
different substances. ‘The most obvious action of 
cold is to condense gases and vapours to the liquid 
state, and to cause bodies in the latter condition 
to assume the solid form, and it has always been a 
matter of interest with chemists to ascertain whe- 
ther substances which were ordinarily known as 
ases at the atmospheric temperature, would, un- 
der the influence of extreme cold, obey the same 
laws as steam, and become converted into either 
liquids or solids. On this subject some remarka- 
ble results have recently been obtained. The first 
who thoroughly investigated the subject of the 
liquefaction of gases was Faraday. Between the 
years 1823 and 1844, this philosopher succeed- 
ed in condensing, by the united action of extreme 
cold and great pressure, most of the known gases 
into liquid, leaving, in fact, only six, namely :— 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonic oxide, nitric 
oxide, and coal gas, which resisted the very pow- 
erful means which he employed to effect the de- 
sired result. The purified gases were first pumped 
into strong glass tubes, until in some cases a pres- 
sure of fifty atmospheres was obtained, the gas be- 
ing compressed by mechanical means alone into 
1-50th of its original bulk. Simultaneously with the 
action of the force-pump, the tubes containing the 
highly condensed gases were plunged into powerful 
freezing mixtures, formed of a mixture of solid 
carbonic acid and ether, in some instances placed 
in a vacuum under an air-pump, by which means 
temperatures were obtained as low as —106 deg. 
Fahrenheit in the air, and —166 deg. or —170 
deg. under the exhausted receiver. 

These pressures and temperatures were found 
amply sufficient to condense all gases with the ex- 
ception of those above named. Chlorine yielded 
very easily, becoming reduced to a limpid fluid of 
aclear yellow colour; sulphurous acid, and like- 
wise cyanogen, ammonia, arsenuretted hydrogen, 
hydriodic acid, hydrobromic acid, euchlorine and 
carbonic acid, were also condensed to the liquid state 
by means of the reduction of temperature alone, 
without any artificial increase in pressure. When 
pressure was added to extreme cold, further results 
were obtained. Several other gases, such as fluoride 
of silicon, phosphuretted hydrogen, fluoride of boron, 
and nitrous oxide, were obtained liquid, and many 
of them frozen to solids. By employing a mixture 
of solid protoxide of nitrogen with bisulphide of 
carbon, and placing the bath under an exhausted 
receiver, M. Natterer succeeded in obtaining a tem- 
perature as low as —220 deg., but even then was 
unsuccessful in condensing oxygen, hydrogen, or 
nitrogen. These three bodies have since been sub- 
jected to every imaginable device whereby it was 
likely that their sth inalite could be effected, for 
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not only was this desirable on purely scientific 
grounds, but their physical appearance in the liquid 
or solid form would be certain to throw consider- 
able light upon their true positions in the scale of 
elementary bodies; there being good reason to 
suppose that hydrogen, and perhaps nitrogen, would 
prove to be metallic bodies; this could only be 
definitely ascertained by occular observation. Some 
of the most recent results in this direction have 


I say, so far as written rules|just been obtained by Dr. Andrews, whose re- 


searches on ozone are well known to men of 
scieuce. 

This chemist is engaged at the present time in 
investigating the changes of physical state which 
occur when the non-condensible gases are exposed 
to the combined action of low temperatures and 
far greater pressures than they have ever before 
been submitted to. The compressed gases are al- 
ways obtained in the capillary end of thick glass 
tubes, so that any change they might undergo could 
be observed. By making use of the elastic force 
of the gases evolved in the electrolysis of water as 
the compressing agent, the author actually suc- 
ceeded in reducing oxygen gas to 1-300th of its 
volume at the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. 
Dr. Andrews has since constructed an apparatus 
capable of effecting the compression by mechanical 
means, and obtains pressures which are only limited 
by the capability of the capillary glass tubes to re- 
sist them. The gases are furthermore exposed in 
their highly compressed state to a freezing-bath, 
capable of reducing their temperature to —106 
deg. F. By this means atmospheric air was com- 
pressed to 1-370th of its origiual volume, and by 
the united action of pressure and intense cold it was 
reduced to 1-675th, in which state its density was 
almost as great as that of water. Oxygen gas was 
reduced by pressure alone to 1-324th of its volume, 
and by the joint action of pressure and cold to 
1-554th; hydrogen, by the united action of pres- 
sure and cold to 1-500th; and nitric oxide by 
pressure to 1-310th, and by pressure and cold to 
1-680th. Notwithstanding these enormous pres- 
sures, none of the gases gave any signs of liquefac- 
tion, even at the greatest condensation. The 
amount of contraction was nearly proportional to 
the force employed, till the gases were reduced to 
from about 1-300th to 1-350th of their volume; 
but beyond that point they underwent little further 
diminution of volume from increase of pressure. 

The reader will be reminded by these experi- 
ments of the efforts of Mr. Perkins to effect similar 
results ; by exposing atmospheric air to the pres- 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 
NO ONE WITHOUT INFUENCE. 


We all exert an influence for good or ill on 
those around us, and it behoves us to see that such 
as we have, is exercised for the benefit, not injary 
of others. Some do not, apparently, understand 
that their conduct and conversation have any effect 
on others, and do not perceive the responsibility 
that attaches to them for the example they set. [ 
remember to have read of an incident which oc- 
curred a few years since in England, illustrating 
the influence exerted by mere children, At a tem- 
perance meeting a lecturer, in speaking of the in- 
fluence which might be exerted against intemper- 
ance by individual faithfulness, said, “ Every one 
has influence; even that child in her father’s arms 
has influence.” As he said this, he pointed to 
where a man stood with his child. “That is 
true!” said the father, with fervent emphasis. 
When the meeting was over, the man came to the 
lecturer, and apologized for his unseasonable speak- 
ing, which was occasioned by a sudden outburst of 
feeling, overpowering his sense of the proprieties 
of time and place. He then said, “I was a 
drunkard; but as I did not like to go to a public 
house alone, I used to carry this child. As I ap- 
proached the public house one night, hearing a 
great noise inside, she said, ‘ Don’t, go, father!’ 
* Hold your tongue, child!’ ‘ Please, father, don’t 
go!’ ‘Hold your tongue, I say! Presently, I 
felt a big tear fall on my cheek. I could not go 
a step further. I turned round and went home, 
and have never been at a public house since, thank 
God for it. Iam now a happy man, and this little 
girl has done it all; and when you said that even 
she had influence, I could not help saying, ‘ That’s 
true,’ ” 

Eternity can alone disclose the influence we have 
exerted on earth. Without doubt every one who 
has mingled in society, has at times through heed- 
less words or inconsiderate and improper actions 
evilly affected others. Who of us but can, in looking 
back over our own lives, remember cases in which 
we feel convinced such must have been the effect 
of things said or done by ourselves. In some of these 
we may perhaps have the consoling reflection, that 
Divine grace has preserved those most liable to 
have been affected thereby from permanent injury ; 
buat in others, having lost sight of the parties, we 
cannot tell what their conduct since has been. 
Well do I remember at least one case, in which a 


idecidedly evil influence was. exerted by me, but 


sure of upwards of 1100 atmospheres he succeeded | how permanent its effects may have been, I cannot 
in compressing it to such a degree that a small find, as all trace of the injured one has been lost 


portion of fluid appeared at the end of the com- 
pressed column. This fluid, however, did not 
wholly recover its gaseous state when the pressure 
was removed, and was therefore most likely water. 
It had no taste, and did not act upon the skin. 
Speaking of this experiment and its result, Prof. 


for more than forty years. Often, during that pe- 
riod, has conscience knocked at the door of memo- 
ry, with this matter in hand, and has awakened 
sorrowful emotions. 

Sometimes in after life, we have very afflicting 
evidence given us of sad consequences which have 


Faraday says that it resembled water, but that if|resulted from the actions of our unregenerate days, 
upon repetition it be found to be the product of\and sometimes from the mis-steps we have made 


compressed common air, then its fixed nature shows 
it to be a result of a very different kind to the 
ordinary liquefactions by pressure, and necessarily 
attended by far more important consequences. 


even after a spiritual awakening, and when we 
were in the main desirous of doing the will of our 
‘heavenly Father. A case of the former kind comes 
to mind. An individual who, in the days of his 


We shall await with interest the publication of| youth, had lived according to the leadings of the 


Dr. Andrews’ further researches in this direction. 


prince of the air, the spirit which rules in the chil- 
dren of disobedience, who had been a frequenter 


Our Christian Tesmtionies.—Christians, who|of theatres, and had given free course to his unre- 


would strictly keep within the bounds prescribed 
by their religion, should imitate the ancient Romans, 
who carefully watched that their god Terminus, 


generate nature, having, through the quickening, 
heart-changing visitations of Divine grace, witness- 
ed the work of regeneration cleansing his heart, 


who defined their limits, should never recede; the| believed himself called to be a minister of the gos- 
first step of his retreat, they said, would be the de-|pel of life and purity. On a certain occasion, long 


struction of their security. 


after this, he was at the bedside of a dying im- 





penitent sinner, one who had been an acquaintance |a care of cultivation, an excellence of condition in 
of his in the days of his wicked career, who, at that | farm-houses, farm-yards, and cottages—a uniform- 


awful moment, when he was about closing his|ity which, as far as I am aware, has no rival.| 


earthly existence, told the terror-struck preacher|The whole region looks as if it were a modei farm, 


that his soul was forever lost, but that it was his; and the houses and buildings seem as if they were 


evil example which had led him to destruction. It) 


was, if my memory serves me, principally in his 
going to the theatre, that his example had encour- 
aged this person, then a youth, in breaking through 
the hedge of christian restraint which had before 
kept him from that place. The attendance there 
led almost unavoidably to base companionship ; 
his course of degradation was rapid, and he now felt 
heaven was lost to him forever. Despair was his 
portion, even on this side of the grave, and as he 
passed through the valley and shadow of death, he 
could feel no hope; he could see no light. By 
him, the Lamb of God was felt as a righteous 
Judge, whose only salutation would be, “ Depart, 
ye wicked, into everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” 

Such was the death-bed of this poor misled man, 
who, in the midst of remorse, knew not even to 
taste the sweet sorrow of repentance. The agony 
was not alone on his part. Bitter were the feel- 
ings of the man whose example had given him an 
impetus down the pathway ofruin. He clung to 
his bedside; he agonized with him; he agonized 
for his poor, lost soul ; and when death closed up 
the last avenue of hope, his anguish was of a cha- 
racter to be mitigated only by a fresh feeling of 
that boundless love, which, in Christ Jesus, can 
save the lost, can change the leopard’s spots, yea, 
can make the very unclean white as snow. 

Samuel Fothergill, looking over the crimes of 
his youth, the injuries his evil course of conduct 
had produced to others, declared that for this, it 
seemed the sword would not pass from his house 
forever. He had witnessed, through heartfelt re- 
pentance and faith in the Lord Jesus, a free par- 
don for all his sins, yet the anguish at times came 
upon him, when he thought of those whom his ex- 
ample may have contributed to centre where the 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched. 

No true christian, however deep the anguish of 
soul he has already experienced, for the evil he 
has committed, however well assured he has been 
that, in the unutterable love of God through Christ 
Jesus, all has been forgiven, could look upon one, 
who, through the influence of his example, has been 
led into, and continues in sin, without experiencing 
renewed sorrow of soul. Some influence for evil 
is often exerted by us, even after the main bent of 
our minds is towards holiness, and when the ear- 
nest desire of our hearts is the promotion of purity, 
and the increase of the Redeemer's kingdom. How 
sorrowful would be the feeling, if upon looking on a 
poor brother or sister, evidently widely straying 
from the paths of Truth, we should feel a convic- 
tion that they had been walking feebly and fal- 
teringly, yet with honest intent, when we, by harsh 
rebukes, sarcastic reflections or the manifestation 
of uncalled-for-prejudices, turned them aside, and, 
through the awakening in them of resentful feel- 
ings, have been one cause of their sorrowful wan- 
derings, and increasing departure from true peace. 





It may startle Englishmen, but I most positively 
and confidently say that England cannot match 
Upper Austria, I will not say for two hundred 
miles, but even for twenty. England, doubtless, 
has the first agriculture in the world; no other 
land grows as much produce comparatively with 
the powers of its soil; her cattle of every kind are 
absolutely unrivalled ; and she has parks and coun- 
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just fresh out of the carpenter's and painter's 
hands. I looked very keenly on both sides of the 
way, and I could not discover a single thatch which 
required repair, or a single piece of wood which 
required repainting, or a single head ‘of Jand not 
carefully tilled to its extreme margin, or a single 
farm-house that was not in perfect order. That 
is a sight which Upper Austria may safely chal- 
lenge England to display. We know very well 
that it is impossible to go about England without 
seeing hovels in decay, cottages crying out for re- 
pairs, farm-yards overflowing with slovenliness, 


and intelligence which its neighbours prove the 
country to possess. This is the remarkable point. 
Taken as a whole, English agriculture stands on a 
much higher level than the Austrian; but, also 
taken as a whole, Upper Austria shows a universal 
and uniform care and excellence, on its own basis, 
which England may envy, but does not imitate.— 
Correspondent of the Press, Vienna, 





For “The Friend.” 
Considerations suggested by the present Position 


of Friends at large. 


fields presenting a disgraccful contrast to the skill} 


disagreement with our christian principles, the ef. 
fects have been indeed sorrowful, not only within 
jour own borders, but also in lessening the conf- 
dence of other religious professors in the soundness 
of our doctrines. Thus the way bas been much 
closed for the spreading of those vital principles of 
the Christian religion, as they have been always 
held by sound Friends. 

While at first but few comparatively were the 
open advocates of these poisonous sentiments, the 
superficial state as to religion of too many at that 
period, presented a condition of mind but little 
|prepared to withstand their influence; and hence 
many were carried away with the current from va- 
rious causes—some innocently through a want of 
that perception which a deeper religious experience 
would have given them, others through personal 
and social considerations. And thus has been en- 
tailed an evil, the extent of which it would be im- 
possible to estimate in its past, present and future 
consequences to all who may be involved in it. 

May it please our heavenly Father, in the riches 
of His grace, to open the hearts of all, especially the 
innocent and sincere among that people, and draw 
them by the powerful influence of his Holy Spirit 
into that state of mind, in which they, with all of 
us, may be led to see the only ground of hope that 
we really have for the salvation of our souls, even 
the forgiveness of God through Jesus Christ our 





of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and the Soctety| Tord and Redeemer—through whom alone we have 


access to God; and that they may see how it is, 


It has often appeared that a brief review of the|that “every man that hath heard and learned of 
principal internal troubles which have afflicted |the Father, cometh uuto Christ.” 


These are great 


our religious Society during the last thirty-five|and solemn mysteries, yet unspeakably precious 
years with some remarks thereon, would be of ser-|truths to those, who have really witnessed that new 
vice—not only for the information of the younger|birth, without which we “ cannot see the kingdom 
portion of its members, who may feel an interest|of God,” or know it established in our hearts— 
in its concerns, and be gradually preparing to take|that heavenly divine kingdom that cometh “ not 
the places of the elders, but that it may also have|with observation,’ but is within. ‘ This is life 
a tendency, in this day of unsettlement, to keep the |eternal, to know thee the only true God and Jesus 
minds of Friends generally to what should be a/Christ, whom thou hast sent;” who also gave him- 


a 


leading object, viz: the upholding, in the meekness 
of wisdom, and in all their fullness and simplicity, 
the doctrines and testimonies of Truth; believing 
as we do that the great Head of the church com- 
mitted them in a very remarkable manner to this 
people, about two centuries ago, for the promotion 
of His own blessed cause in the earth. 

From the service of Truth must be excluded all 
personal and selfish motives and lower springs of 
action, which ever mar and destroy the work of the 
Lord ; introducing strife and contention in the let- 
ter, in place'of that which can alone qualify us to 


self as that one offering, “‘ whereby are perfected 
forever them that are sanctified.” 

Unless a diligent watch is maintained, one de- 
parture is liable to beget another, and hence there 
|was soon an appearance of danger from the oppo- 
site quarter. A class of Friends not discerning 
the true ground of the Hicksite errors, and whence 
they had their root, in their own wisdom, it is to 
be feared, went about to guard the society against 
a supposed tendency to lapse in that way; at the 
same time endeavouring to conciliate other pro- 
fessors, by setting forth more prominently the sound- 


promote His cause ; for “except the Lord build ness of our faith as to what has been called the 


the house, they labour in vain that build it; except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain.” 

It was in getting from this foundation and de- 
pendent state, so necessary for the true labourers 
to stand in, that the minds of many were led 


outward part of christianity.” Many took part 
in this effort, and there has been a leaven at work, 
almost ever since the out-going of Elias Hicks, 
| which in its fuller development now seeks to change 
the original ground of the society—insomuch that 
with its views thus modified, little would remain to 





into darkness and confusion, and the way paved (distinguish it from other protestant professing 
for the introduction and spread of that unsound- |churches, unless it be our testimonies against war, 
ness in christian principle, known as Hicksism, in|oaths and a man-made and paid ministry. And 
the further development of which, it is to be feared,| with reference to the latter—if an inclination for 
many were led into a state bordering upon infidel-|the work, a supposed qualification to expound 
ity. hese exercising the perverted reasoning | Scripture, and a desire to be useful, are the chief 
powers upon various parts of Holy Scripture, and |incentives for engaging in it, it might not be long 
perhaps calling the results openings of Truth, were| before the other arrangement, (which on some ac- 
finally brought through the subtlety of the enemy|counts may be preferable,) would also be intro- 
of all good into a denial of “ the Lord that bought | duced, as it affords the opportunity for selection, 
them.” and pay insures regularity. Indeed, it is in this 

Thus was introduced into the society a most la-|way easy to explain how the various systems of 
mentable state of things—strife, confusion and di-| ministry now in use have gradually come to be so 
vision. And notwithstanding the concern and la- established. In each of these the starting point 
bours of faithful Friends to counteract it, and the|has been in a departure from the life and power of 





try-houses which I in vain looked for here. But|efforts used to clear the society from the imputa- 
Upper Austria exhibits what Engiand does not—)tions of holding such sentiments, and their evident 








Truth, a virtual denial of the headship of Christ 
in his church; a holding the form of christianity 
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as a profession, while denying, or not waiting to|of a Yearly Meeting,” yet that the doctrinal views|Church, and ought not to have produced uneasi- 
feel its living influence to quicken and make alive.|held by J. W. a his friends were sound and/ness, or led to estrangement in feeling on the part 
With regard to many ot the evil consequences|orthodox, and that they had been improperly de-|of its sister Yearly Meetings. 
wing out of the course of Elias Hicks and his|nied the rights of membership in the Society. The later separation in Ohio being so clearly 
followers, the society has been comparatively clear} The course pursued by London Yearly Meeting| against established principles of church government 
for many years, but the difficulties now upon us|leading to a belief that it was strongly in the in-|and regularity of proceeding, the course taken 
appear to arise, as has been remarked, from an at-|terest of new views on doctrine and discipline,|with reference to it by most of the Yearly Meet- 
tewpt to substitute what has been termed “ Modern|tended to encourage their growth in this country, |ings, can scarcely be accounted for on other ground 
Quakerism,” for the ancient faith and practices of|and probably to bring about a serious division in|than the want of sufficient examination into the 
Friends. Ohio Yearly. Meeting in 1855. The new body| merits of the case, thereby leading into hasty de- 
We have thus seen how from evil seed sown in|then organized, was recognized by all the Year-| cision. 
und too well prepared for its reception, sprang|ly Meetings except Philadelphia, which still en-} Since the lamentable separation just referred to, 
Hicksism on the one hand, and a tendency ane deavouring to maintain a consistent and steady|there have been set up several new organizations, 
Episcopalian views on the other—the one leading|course in opposition to the dividing spirit which|each of which claim to be a genuine Yearly Meet- 
to rank infidelity, the other to substitute a senti-|was abroad, and fully recognizing the body of|ing of Friends. These have had their origin with 
mental, theoretical faith for one remarkable for its|which Benj. Hoyle was Clerk, as the ancient and|such as sympathized with the “smaller body” in 
simplicity and practical nature. The growth of|legitimate Yearly Meeting, could not approve of| New England, yet who thought the burden under 
the latter defection has been gradual, but wide-|the new organization, and issued an Episile to the| which they laboured on account of the deficiencies 
spread. For years past there have been circulated |body from which it had seceded. For although|so apparent in the Society had become too heavy 
throughout the society publications whose tenden-|there are doubtless many estimable Friends who|for them; and believing that their own weight in 
cies are in that direction, which have been eagerly|united with the separatists at that time, yet as a|their respective Meetings had been very much 
laid hold of by a large number prepared to receive|body claiming to be the Yearly Meeting of Ohio,| lessened, they sought relief in separating from their 
their views as an advance upon primitive Quaker-|they could have no just title; being, to use the lan-|brethren. Most of the Friends who have seen fit 
ism, and better adapted to the spirit of a more en- gage of a prominent disciplinarian of London|to take this course, there is no reason to doubt, 
lightened age. In this way, it is feared, a class of| Yearly Meeting, “ a disorderly organization.” are sound in the faith of the Society, and honestly 
superficial religionists has been begotten, with a| Separation having been resorted to as a means of|concerned for what they suppose may contribute to 
veal outstripping their religious experience, and |settlement in the existing difficulties, the tendency |its preservation; but there has been too apparent 
views which, if carried to their legitimate result,|to a similar course was now manifested in Phila-|a degree of restiveness under their burdens, which 
must lead the. society back again—if not to the|delphia itself, where it has been urged by l’riends| might have been checked by seeking after a greater 
“weak and beggarly elements,” at least to a de-| taking opposite ground, as the only effectual method} depth in the life of Truth, and more willingness to 
pendence upon the letter, and on the will and wis-|of clearing the Society of its various maladies.|bear in the meekness and gentleness of Christ, the 
dom of men. Thus many who were well concerned, not abiding|trials which might be meted out to them for his 
Under a concern for the preservation of Friends|in the patience nor waiting for the wisdom and/“ body’s sake, which is the Church.” Had these 
every where in the faith and practices of their fore-|power of ‘ruth to instruct and lead them, have} kept their places among the brethren, steadily la- 
fathers, Philadelphia from time to time was con-|been more or less influenced by a dividing spirit,|bouring for the faithful support of the doctrines 
strained to point out to other Yearly Meetings the|thereby sadly complicating the difficulties, and| and testimonies of Truth, the harmony of the body 
ground of its anxiety. But instead of producing} weakening their own hands for labouring harmo-} might have been still preserved, and those serious 
the desired results, these labours of love met with |niously with their brethren for the preservation of}complications avoided, which have followed the 
but little response in an official way, although there|the Church. divisions and sub-divisions resorted to as a sum- 
was reason to believe the minds of many exercised; Philadelphia Yearly Meeting now felt the im-| mary means of relief from the singular trials of our 
members in various parts, were relieved and|portance of increased watchfulness and care, in| day. 
strengthened by the concern thus manifested. order to feel after the mind of Truth with regard} These brief allusions have thus been made to 
In 1845, the organization of the Society in New|to its future movements as a body, with desires] well-known transactions, simply for the purpose of 
England was broken, as a result consequent upon|to remove as much as might be, from its own de-| presenting a view of the trying circumstances under 
the action of that Yearly Meeting in the case of|liberations, whatever tended to draw its attention| which Philadelphia Yearly Mecting has felt itself 
John Wilbur. This Friend had long been deeply|to mere outside issues, not essential to the great/led into the course adopted by it, and to enable 
concerned in witnessing the spread of those super-| question in hand. To avoid entanglements, and| Friends everywhere to appreciate correctly the po- 
ficial views we have already noted, and after vainly |tearing lest under the existing unsettlement, the| sition it occupies. 
endeavouring to arouse his fellow-members in New |epistolary correspondence so long continued with} When we consider the peculiar circumstances 
England to a sense of their danger, he was for-|other Yearly Meetings, was degenerating into alin which it is placed; the momentous interests in- 
mally disowned. A comparatively small number|merely formal intercourse, Philadelphia believed it| volved, or underlying the difficulties in the Socie- 
who sympathized in his concern, now withdrew |right in 1857 to suspend it for the present, without) ty, together with the various degrees of growth in 
from the body at large, and thus was effected a| exception, thereby rendering its position singularly | religious experience among its own members, and 
separation in New England Yearly Meeting. isolated. the diversities of disposition and mental capacity, 
While Philadelphia Yearly Meeting did not see| Having been more prominently engaged than|it is scarcely strange that some under the influence 
its way to continue its epistolary correspondence | most others in efforts to protect its own members, as| of an undue and intemperate zeal on the one hand, 
with the “larger body” in New England, so called, |well as the Society at large, from dangers which} have run beyond the requirements of Truth, and 
it was not prepared to open a communication with|it believed impending, it is not strange that Phila-|so added to the afflictions of the Church—while 
the Meeting organized by John Wilbur and his|delphia Yearly Meeting did not see its way to|some carried away by the force of the current on 
friends, although strongly sympathizing with themjadopt the same course that had been taken by|the other side, and net judging as to the source of 
in their trials. On the contrary, all other Yearly |other co-ordinate bodies of Friends. In its action|it or its tendency, have increased the burden. 
Meetings, with one exception, continued their cor-| with reference to the division in New England, it} Yet notwithstanding these difficulties on either 
respondence with the body by whom J. W. had/|was actuated by a desire to do what appeared im-|hand, the main question in all its importance re- 
been disowned; thereby increasing the feeling of|partial and right, and instead of hastily admitting] mains the same—the preservation of our Society 
estrangement toward Philadelphia, which had al-|the claim of either “ body” to be considered the] upon its true and original foundation. Hence, how 
ready appeared in consequence of the stand it had|true Yearly Meeting, it recommended, after care-jcritical has our situation become, and how impor- 
taken. ful and weighty deliberation, that both should en-|tant that we should get into and be kept under that 
In 1849, the Meeting for Sufferings of Philadel-|deavour to get into such a disposition as would] living concern with which Truth itself invests the 
phia felt it to be its duty, to examine into the|enable them to be rightly re-united and the harmo-| mind; avoiding any disposition on the one hand 
causes of difficulty in New England, with a view|ny restored. that would carry us beyond the true medium, or 
to bring about if possible, between the two bodies} Nothing that has since transpired has shaken/on the other beguile into a course, whereby the 
now claiming to be New England Yearly Meeting, | our confidence in the wisdom of this advice, and it} position of this Yearly Meeting might be compro- 
4 re-union upon the right ground. In the course|would have been indeed a blessing had it been} mised, and the right ground it may have held be 
of their investigation they became convinced that,/acted upon by all parties. Philadelphia Yearly|in anywise abandoned. It may be in the ordering 
“although the manner in which this separation! Meeting could consistently have taken no other|of best Wisdom that it should stand perfectly still, 
was effected, was not such, as, we think, affords a|course, and it was done under a sense of the gui-| until brought into a situation to move with safety 
precedent safe to be followed in the organization|dance, as it believed, of the great Head of the| under the openings and leadings of Christ the Good 
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Shepherd. Herein love will not be wanting in us| but which, as we believe, were revived in their full-| William Kingstone, who with his toes wrote out ‘ a 
toward the whole family, however outwardly sepa-|ness and simplicity by our worthy predecessors. {his accounts, shaved and dressed himself, saddled Phis. 
rated—and our own spirits being in full subjection,| Instead then of seeking in our own creaturely|and bridled his horse, threw sledge hammers, and Bast 
“Wisdom will be justified of all her children.” | wisdom and activity to promote what we may think | fought a stout battle, in which he caiae off victorious, receD! 
We should also see in this condition, whether we |the interests of the blessed cause, let us remember|—Cwthbert Bede’s Glencreggan. urate 
are free from all prejudice or resentment, and know | that the Lord’s spiritual house can be built only of ae 
an entire willingness that the word of the Lord living stones of His own preparing; andthatwhen| Uvyhallowed efforts to spread the Knowledge of neous 
alone may have “free course and be glorified.” |in our zeal we lose sight of the great Master-builder, |the Gospel with the anticipation of a day of ca tic 
One of our chief concerns would then be, to know/|his work is marred in our hands, and that glorious] amity, which, if permitted, will try the foundation ae | 
how far each of us ought to go, and for what end, |day retarded, when “ righteousness shall cover the|of a//.— As to the increased efforts to spread the ak 
and when we ought to stop or stand still, lest haply |earth, as the waters cover the sea.” knowledge of the Gospel, but little fruit can be ex. ere 
we should be figkting our own battles and not the} May we, dear Friends, of every age and condition, | pected, so long as they continue to be so blended class 
Lord’s. A due regard also for each other’s judg-|turn inward to that Light which first led us as @/with the inventions and contrivance of man, | into ¢ 
ment as well as feelings, would be apparent on all| people, for a qualification rightly to labour in our|verily believe this is one great means of preventi wive. 
sides, and having tenderly, in the fear of the Lord, |several allotments, neither shrinking from service,|the people from coming to a knowledge of the true silky 
expressed our own views as to matters that may |nor pressing forward beyond those limits which the gospel, which remains to be “the power of God tectec 
be in hand, we should be more willing to submit|truth would set for each one of us. Under this ex-/unto salvation.” If the minds of the people were logisi 
than contend. In this spirit, they who are rightly |ercise we should be individually led to inquire what |turned to an inward and vital knowledge of this piece 
exercised that the Truth only may prevail amongst | part we may have had, through unwatchfulness or| work, there would be some hope; provided the and t 
us, would find their judgments carry more weight|unfaithfalness, in bringing upon the Church those | teachers themselves were really called to and quali- inste’ 
with those who differed from them, than if even | afflictions which now oppress her ; and in that ability | fied for the work; and not, as is to be feared too as th 
the right thing were urged in a harsh and censo-| which God giveth, seek first to rebuild against our|many of them are, strangers to the inward work at 
rious spirit. own dwellings the breaches in the walls of Zion. | themselves. of th 
Thus the Truth would be maintained in the} The day calls loudly for a deepening in the root} In my apprehension, nothing short of a day of evide 
meekness and wisdom of the Lamb—not to gratify | of religion, in order that nothing be done through| calamity will bring the people to their senses, and itis 1 
self under a guise, or to save our own reputations |strife or vain-glory, or under those impulses which|reduce them to a state of simplicty and humility ; to de 
for wisdom as men, or to advance ourselves into|may be mistaken, by the inexperienced in spiritual | which in the end would prove an unspeakable bless. in th 
positions of influence in the visible Church. The|things, for divine requirings. And as we individu-|ing, if happily it were the means of turning their madi 
weight and power of Truth would then be the au-|ally grow in that life which is “ hid with Christ in/attention to the true Teacher in their own hearts, dura 
thority of our Meetings—not the mere prevalence |God,” the church in its official acts will manifest|who giveth life to those that hear and obey him, ing i 
of strong opinions; and as a disposition thus to lay|that it seeks nothing but the honour of its Holy|and would cause them to cease from man whose phy 
down our own wills prevailed generally amongst|Head ; while these will bear evidence that like his| breath is in his nostrils,” by whom they have been of ju 
us, the Lord would undertake His own cause, and |people of old, we move only when he moves, and/so long kept indarkness. ‘That so those abomina- chea 
once more “ bless His people with peace.” stand still when the cloud is upon the tabernacle.|tions which are set up and standing in the place lustr 
If our Religious Society was raised up to bear|If therefore the present be a day when the call is|of the true Christian religion, and which make the jute 
‘ before the world a consistent testimony to the|“ to thy tents, oh Israel!” let us obey—remember- | earth so destitute of the presence of the Lord, may adul 
spirituality of the Gospel Dispensation, and a more|ing the injunction to that chosen people formerly | forever be swept away from its surface. “pr 
practical acknowledgment of the Head-ship of|—‘in returning and rest shall ye be saved, in} Should such a day be permitted, it will certainly knot 
Christ in his church, how fearfully important was| quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.” try the members of our highly professing Society, may 
the trust committed to our forefathers in the Truth; ee and show who are on the foundation that standeth of ¢ 
and if they were called to revive primitive chris-|_ Educated Feet.—Who can tell to what uses the|sure; these will be preserved as in the hollow of the 
tianity in the simplicity of its faith and practice, | feet and toes could be put, if a necessity arose for| Lord’s hand, from “the blast of the terrible ones,” G 
can we in contemplating the condition of the pro-/|a full development of their powers? There is abut the chaff,—such as have nothing but an empt the . 
fessing church, or that of the world at large in our| way of educating the feet, as well as the hand or profession to stand upon, will assuredly be scatte be 
day, believe that this mission is accomplished?|the eye; and it is astonishing what an educated|before the storm.—Daniel Wheeler. and 
There is abundant evidence in the history of our|foot can be made to do. We know that in the time auenattiiieres tob 
early Friends, that they were chosen instruments |of Alexander, the Indians were taught to draw| Statistics of French Poultry.—The whole coun- let 
in the Lord’s hand for exalting His name in the|their bows with their feet, as well as with their try rears 30,960,000 hens, yielding 3,715,200,- awf 
earth, and that the work prospered through them.|hands, and J. E. Tennent tells us that this is done|000 eggs, of the value of 148,608,000 francs ($29, it; 
Let us see to it, that we are not seeking to build|up to the present time by the Rock Veddahs, of 721,600). When to this we add the value of fowls toge 
upon this goodly foundation a superstructure in|Ceylon. And nearly all savage tribes can turn|as food, the number of cocks, pullets, and capons, ther 
which man’s wisdom is too apparent, and of mate-|their toes not only to good, but bad account; like} we find that the entire produce of poultry in France spir 
rials which the Lord will not own. the aborigines of Australia, who, while they are may be valued at 182,880,000 francs ($36,576,- ma, 
Our lot has fallen upon a day when the hand of|cunningly diverting your attention with their hands, 000). But while this may be regarded as the ae- whe 
Him who ruleth in the kingdoms of men, is evi-|are busily engaged in committing robberies with|tual produce of France at the present time, an im- tha’ 
dently stretched over them, frustrating the wisdom their toes, with which they pick up articles as an|mence increase may be calculated upon. By an and 
of the wise, and bringing to nothing the under-  clophont would with histrunk. Soalsothe Hindoo improved system of feeding, and by jucreasing the a8 
standing of the prudent. His judgments are in-|makes his toes work at the loom, and weaves with|amount of laying eggs by means of artificial heat, frot 
deed in the earth, visiting national sins with His|them with almost as much dexterity as with his fin-|the grand total is enlarged from the amount just but 
divine retributions; and it is through these, that|gers. The Chinese carpenter will hold the bit of|named to 835,640,000 francs ($167,128,000), of 
the “inhabitants of the world will learn righteous-| wood he is planing by his foot, like a parrot, and will Eggs are consumed in Paris to the amount of 3, Nou 
ness.” With our finite comprehensions, we can| work a grindstone with his feet. ‘The Banaka tribe, 784,243 pounds weight annually; and in many ser 
scarcely realize the fearful importance of the times|who are the most famous canoe-men on the West parts of the country they constitute, along with ba- Ing 
in which we live, and the immense consequences} African coast, will impel their light canoes, (weigh-|con, the principle food of the inhabitants. France, nor 
involved in the turnings and overturnings which|ing only from eight to ten pounds,) with great ve-|as already mentioned, exports to England, in eggs que 
are taking place around and among us. It has/locity over the waves, and, at the same time, will) and poultry, to the value of 6,000,600 francs an- gov 
often been through the wide-spread calamities which |use the foot to bail out water; and when they nually ($1,200,000), .and also largely to Russia, me 
follow such commotions, that the church has been| would rest their arms, onc leg is thrown out on Spain and Switzerland. §pl 
quickened or awakened to new advances toward either side of the canoe, and it is propelled with —— of 
that purity in which it is desigued she should shine|the fect almost as fast as with a paddle. There| It is the broken, contrite spirit that the Lord re- tha 
forth. Well, therefore, will it be for us asa people,|was also Monsieur Ducornet, who died only four|gards; it is the heart that wears the costly robe of be 
that we be found occupying that high position,|years ago, who, although he was born without|sweet humility, in which the lowly Jesus makes of 
which we have been called on to fill, even as a| hands, was brought up an artist, and who annually | His blessed abode. 
beacon or a way-mark, whereto may be drawn all |exhibited at the Louvre pictures painted by his feet. | 
who are seeking after those more spiritual views of|'Then there was Thomas Roberts, the armless hunts-| They who are the least in their own opinion, tia 
the early church, which have been so much over-|man to George Barlow, whose feet were made to| walking in humility, in cireumspection and godly wit 
looked by the great mass of professing christians, |perform the duties of his hands. 


And there was|fear, are the greatest. 
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| Adulteration in Silk Fabrics —What is Jute?| Invention of the Saw.—This useful tool was| principles and testimonies inviolate, and to guard 
js a question often asked by the general reader.|invented by Dedalus, according to Pliny; but) their members from the inroads of the novel views 


This article, well known to those engaged in the| Apollodorus says the inventor was Telus. 


Bast India trade, played an important part in the 
recent great fire of London. It has been demon- 
strated that it is a rather unsafe article to stow away, 
on account of its ignition, and tendency to sponta- 
yeous combustion. It is also unsafe in another 

rticular, for it is the great adulteration of silk. 
Jute is the fibre of a species of hemp, (botanically 

aking, the corchorus vapsudaras,) which is grown 
jn the East Indies, chiefly in Bengal. The same 
class of men who put shoddy into cloth, logwood 
jnto a villainous compound, and then call it port 
wie, adulterate silk with Jute. It has a lustrous, 
silky appearance, and the fraud is not easily de- 
tected. A recent English writer in the Techno- 
logist says that, thanks to jute, there is scarcely a 
piece of sound genuine silk woven in the country, 
and the consequence is, that the so-called silk fabrics, 
instead of lasting from generation to generation— 
as they did in the times of our grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers—barely last the brief period 
of the latest new fashion. The reason of this is 
evident—for in preparing the fibre for the market, 
itis necessary to cause it to almost putrefy, in order 
to develope the fine silky character so much valued 
in the jute intended for export. In India, the cloth 
made from the fibre is much stronger and more 
durable, because they do not take such care in steep- 
ing it for home consumption. In Ure’s “ Philoso- 


cheap broadcloths, and also with silk, and, from its 
lustre, can scarcely be detected.” Why cannot 
jute be turned to more honourable purposes than 
adulteration? Dr. Forbes Watson says that its 
“production admits of unlimited extension, and who 
knows but the great paper-rag and cotton question 
may be somewhat solved by jute?—V. Y. Journal 
of Commerce. 


Gifts in the Church to be used in the Power of 
the Resurrection of the life of Jesus.—Dear friends, 





and take no offence at any time, because what seems 
to be clear to you is not presently received by others ; 
let all things in the church be propounded with an 


awful reverence of Him thatis the head and life of| highert lake yet navigated by steam in America, is 
it; who said, “ Where two or three are gathered | 1306 feet above the level of thesea. ‘The lake Titi- 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of|caca would, if the vessels could be got there, float 
Therefore let all beware of their own/all the navies of the world. 


them.” 
spirits, and keep in a gracious temper, that so they 
may be fitted for the service of the house of God, 
whose house we are, if we keep upon the foundation 
that God hath laid; and such he will build up, 
and teach how to build up one anotherin him. And 
as every member must fee! life in himself, and all 
from one Head, this life will not hurt itself in any, 
but be tender of itself in all; for by this one life 
of the Word, ye were begotten, and by it ye are 
nourished and made to grow into your several 
services iu the church of God. It is no man’s learn- 
ing nor artificial acquirements ; it is no man’s riches, 
Ror greatness in this world; it is no man’s elo- 
quence or natural wisdom, that makes him fit for 
government in the church of Christ: all his endow- 
ments must be seasoned with the heavenly salt, his 
spirit be subjected, and his gifts passthrough the fire 
of God’s altar, a sacrifice to his praise and honour, 
that so self veing baptised into death, the gifts may 
be used in the power of the resurrection of the life 
of Jesus in him.— Philadelphia Discipline. 





_ It is beneath the dignity and nobility of a chris- 
ian mind to be much employed about, and pleased 
With, the covering of the body. 


stated that the latter, having found the jaw-bone 
of a snake, employed it to cut through a piece of 
wood, and then formed an instrument of iron like 
it. Beecher says the saw-mills were invented in 
the seventeenth century; but this is not so, it ap- 
pears, for they were erected in Madeira in 1420, and 
at Breslau in 1427. 
mill in 1530, The Bishop of Ely, ambassador from 
Mary of England to the Court of Rome, describes 
a saw-mill therein 1555. In England, saw-mills 
had, at first, the same fate with printing in Turkey, 
the crane in Strasbourg, Xc. , the attempts to intro- 
duce them were violently opposed ; and one erected 
by a Dutchman, in 1663, was forced to be abandoned. 



















versal Privilege of the Lord's People.— Do we deny 
Jesus Christ and justification through his righteous- 
ness, because we make the sufficiency thereof of a 
more universal extent than ye? or because we love 
whole Christ so much, and his seamless garment, 
that we will not have him divided ? 
not divide justification and santification, neither 
confound them: we have felt the blood and the 
spirit distinct, yetinseparable. Neither canst thou 
think we make void the Scriptures, because we hon- 
our the Spirit, which was before the Scriptures were 
written, and bear testimony against all who deny 
phy of Manufacture,” (newest edition,) a writer says the Spirit’s immediate teachings to be the univer- 
of jute, “ that it is mixed with the cotton warps of |sal privilege of the Lord’s people.—Lilias Skene. 


many of the larger lakes are situated high above 
the sea. 
livia and Peru, South America, and which is 12,- 
850 feet, or nearly 24 miles above the level of the 
sea, is 170 miles in its greatest length, and 70 
miles in its greatest breadth. Soundings of 120 
fathoms have been taken near the shore, and the 


great North American lakes are from 230 feet 
be patient in the exercise of your gifts and services,|to 310 feet only above the sea level. The lake 


It is| afloat, increasingly important. Both these meet- 
ings have had, and, in all probability, must con- 
tinue to have, severe trials to bear, but these 
should not be permitted to abate their godly zeal 
for the support of the good cause, nor yet to pre- 
vent their members from cherishing and manifest- 
ing sincere religious interest in their brethren of 
other meetings, who are bound to the same law 
and to the same testimony. 

Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting have long had 
much to suffer from the unkind and unbrotherly 
course of other Yearly Meetings towards them; but 
we trust that many among them have learned to 
endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, 
and both seek for and experience that support and 
consolation in their large share of affliction for the 
body’s sake, which is far better than any mere ex- 
ternal recognition of church fellowship, however 
desirable that may be. They have the heart-felt 
sympathy of many within the limits of those meet- 
ings which have recognized those who separated 
from them, who earnestly desire their encourage- 
ment, and patient continuance in well-doing, that 
they may inherit the blessing of divine preserva- 
tion. 

Information received from numerous reliable 
sources in Great Britain, leaves no doubt that very 
many Friends, there continue greatly dissatisfied 
with the acknowledgment of the separatists from 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, by London Yearly Meet- 
ing; being convinced that thereby it sadly lapsed 
from the ground it had previously occupied, and 
disregarded the rules and precedents in such cases 
that had heretofore been binding in the Society of 
Friends. But the measure was carried out by the 
party, which before, and more alarmingly since 
then, has been so assiduous in modifying the prin- 
ciples and practices of that meeting, in the expec- 
tation that it would thereby secure an organization 
in Ohio which would more fully sympathize with it. 

Further effects of so many Yearly Meetings 
sanctioning the disorganization of the Society, by 
acknowledging those who separated, as a co-ordi- 
nate body with themselves, must continue to de- 
velope as time passes away. As that act-shut out 
all the members of the legitimate Yearly Meeting, 
who maintained their allegiance to it, from the 
possibility of being attached by certificate to the 
meetings subordinate to those Yearly Meetings, 
withia the limits of which they might move to re- 
side, it necessarily compelled Ohio Yearly Meeting 
to extend its jurisdiction beyond the limits it has 
heretofore occupied, and to take care that where 
its members settled in sufficient numbers, they 
should have the benefits of regularly constituted 
meetings for Divine worship and for discipline; so 
that they shall be kept under the care of the body, 
marriages be properly accomplished, and the whole- 
some discipline of the Society duly administered. 
How many such meetings have been organized we 
do not know. This may, in the progress of time, 
effect important and unlooked for changes. 

We should rejoice at any and every indication 
on the part of other Yearly Meetings to recognize 
the right of Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ings to exercise, under what they believe to be 
Divine guidance, the same independent judgment 
as themselves; and to accord to them, in the stand 
they have felt called on to make, a sincere desire 
to maintain what has appeared to be the cause of 
Truth; and it would give us great joy could we 
see the way open for a harmonious re-union on the 
ancient immoveable foundation of Quakerism. But 
the Society has not yet passed through the ordeal 
of the attempted modification of its faith and prac- 















































Norway had the first saw- 





Justification and Sanctification, with the Uni- 


Nay, we dare 
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Height of Lakes—lIt is very remarkable that 


The great lake of Titicaca, between Bo- 


depth farther out is believed to be greater. The 


Luzerne, the highest water navigated by steamers 
in Europe, is 1406 feet above the sea; Chautauque 
lake, in the state of New York, and which is the 





THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 1, 1862. 

In the columns of this number of our Journal, 
will be found a communication entitled “ Consid- 
erations suggested by the present Position of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting and the Society of Friends 
at large.” 

It has been prepared by a Friend or Friends, 
who, we believe, have taken little or no active part 
in the proceedings of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing alluded to in it, and is the result of religious 
concern for the best interests of the Society at large, 
uninfluenced by party feeling. Commending it to 
the careful perusal of our readers, we leave it to 
speak for itself. 

The accumulating evidence forced upon the no- 
tice of all who are not determined not to see, of 
great departures, in many parts of the Society, 
from its original principles and testimonies, and 
from its long observed principles of church goveru- 
ment, render the concern and labour of Philadel- 
phia and Ohio Yearly Meetings to maintain those 
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tices. Until that is accomplished more fully, and| A large rebel force, said to be 17,000 under General 

those members or meetings which are dissatisfied ew — a _ weet a8 none ae — 
near . aati estroyed portions of the Baltimore an io Railroad. 

with its doctrines and testimonies, have generally An senate: sent from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to Ben- 

withdrawn or been deprived of their influence, they | ton and Bloomfield, surprised a body of rebels, and took 

will continue to obstruct a change for the better. eighty prisoners, with a quantity of arms, horses, &. 
In the mean time it behooves all who reaily de- 


The engagement last week, near Somerset, Ky., in 
sire the welfare of the Society, whether they be in which Gen. Zollickoffer was killed, appears to have been} let Mason and Slidell, therefore, pass quietly on their 
Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings or else- 


correctly reported. The rebels sustained a decisive de-| way, and have their say with any body who may wish 
; ~~~ | feat, losing several hundred men in killed, wounded and | to listen to them. The other journals advise a similar 
where, by close watchfulness over their own spirits, |prisoners, with 14 cannon, a thousand stand of arms,|course. The war excitement has occasioned England q 
and a humble walk in the path of self-denial, to}and 1200 horses and mules. The Federal troops had| needless expense in warlike preparations of at least 
seek to be clothed upon with meekness and wisdom 39 men killed and 127 wounded. A despatch from Knox- $10,000,000. The Times thinks when the bills are all 
from above, that so they may hasten the coming of ovis mate a stand at Monticello, Ky, near the Ten-| ‘The feeling in France ie sald to be thet of great sais. 
ae : ; : ” - reat sa! 
such a blessed re-UnI0D 5 and while standing faith- | nesses fine. faction at the pacific termination of the Trent affair. 
fully at the posts assigned them, by their christian! ‘The state of the roads, in the vicinity of the large) The Journal of St. Petersburg publishes an article 
love and charity, effectually extend the invitation |armies, is such as to render military operations almost| congratulating Seward upon the uprightness and intel- 
to all around them, come and “ have fellowship |impossible. __ | ligence of his policy, and demanding that the Trent in- 
with us: and trul wn fellowship is with the Father Southern Items.—The Richmond (Va.) papers mention| cident may become the starting point of negotiations for 
a J es 7 ae > the death of ex-President Tyler at the age of 72 years. | the recognition by the Powers of common princi 
d with his Son, Jesus Christ.” Individ eae eee 
and with his Son, Jesus rist. D ividual faith-! The Charlotte (N. C.) Democrat says, that the militia| upon the question of the neutral flag. It also expects 
fulness is the only means for restoration of the |have been called out in thirty-three of the eastern coun-| England to give the world solemn guarantees for the 
body to soundness and unity. As that more gen- | ties of North Carolina, in order to repel the anticipated| future by signing a convention which, by insuring uni- 
erally prevails, the members walking by the same | invasion of the seaboard. One-third of all the men en-| versal respect for the rights of neutral powers, would 
rule and minding the same thing, will all speak 
the same language and have the same object in 
view, and the churches dwelling in the fear of the’ 
Lord and the comfort of the Holy Ghost will be 


revilers of England. The Times trusts that Englishmen 
will not give these fellows anything in the shape of an 
ovation. The civility due to a foe in distress is all th 
can claim. England has returned them good for eyj 
| and even now, if they can, they will be only glad to en. 
tangle her in a war with the United States. England 
would have done just as much to rescue two negroes; 


| 


The Savannah Republican states that Cedar Keys, a| progress of civilization. 
group of small islands, close to the west coast of Florida,| The privateer Nashville remained at Southampton. 
had been captured by the United States ships of war.|The government had observed the strictest neutrality 
This place is the terminus of the railroad across Florida.| towards her, and nothing whatever had been permitted 


rolled are required to muster immediately. contribute to the maintenance of peace, and mark the 
multiplied. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—Congress—The recent proceedings 
have not been of much importance. A resolution to ex- 


pel Senator Bright, of Indiana, for alleged treasonable | 


sympathy with the rebels, has occasioned a long and 
earnest debate in the Senate. A bill has passed both 
houses, authorizing the appointment of two additional 
Assistant Secretaries of War. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in a 
speech upon the war, declared his belief that the North 
cannot conquer the South so long as the war is waged 
on present principles. He contended that the slaves 
who are now aiding the rebellion, must be made the al- 
lies of the North, and that to effect this, they must be 
set free, and arms placed in their hands. The Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means have reported a bill to authorize 
another issue of treasury notes. It proposes to legalize 
as lawful tender in all money transactions of the coun- 


Port Royal, S.C. The steamer Atlantic had conveyed 
1525 bales of cotton to New York. Over sixty vessels 
were at Port Royal. 

The steamer Kate, of Charleston, ran the blockade, and 
arrived at Nassau, New Providence, on the 18th, with a 
cargo of cotton. 

A large meeting of the French residents of New Or- 
|\leans was held in that city on the 10th, to devise some 
jmeans of leaving the city and the South. 
{was appointed to communicate with the United States 

forces at Ship Island upon the subject, in order to ob- 
|tain the assistance of the U. 8. government. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 391. A very destruc- 
itive fire occurred on the 24th, in Bridge street, and an- 
|other, on the 25th, in Fulton street. A number of houses 
jand much valuable property were destroyed. Total loss 
|by the two fires estimated at $500,000. 
| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 221. The appro- 
|priations, during 1861, for the use of the public schools 
lof Philadelphia, amounted to $629,233. The chief en- 





try, United States notes of circulation, to the amount of/ gineer of the fire department reports the total estimated 


$150,000,000, including the fifty million issue, under the 
act of Seventh month last. The bill also authorizes the 
issue of $500,000,000 of six per cent. bonds. This cir- 


culation and all other audited demands upon the trea-! 
sury, are made convertible into public stocks bearing | 


six per cent. interest, and having twenty years to run. 
The U. 8. Army.—Sickness in the camps near Wash- 
ington has increased rapidly of late, in consequence of 
the long continued wet and cloudy weather. It is said 
there is not much serious disease among the soldiers. 
The Secretary of War has ordered that two Commission- 


ers be appointed to visit Richmond, Va., and wherever! 


else prisoners belonging to the army of the United States 
may be held, and there take such measures as may be 
needful to provide for the wants, and contribute to the 
comfort of such prisoners at the expense of the United 
States, and to such extent as the rebel authorities may 
permit. 

Hostilities—The inhabitants of the counties of North 
Carolina bordering upon Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, 


are represented to be greatly alarmed at the prospect of 


the Burnside expedition landing in that region. On the 
z7th ult., the first reliable information was received from 
the Burnside expedition since it left Hampton Roads on 
the 11th and 12th ult. It had encountered violent storms, 
which had greatly delayed the progress of the vessels, 
and caused the wreck of several. Among those lost were 
the steamers City of New York and Pocahontas, the gun- 
boat Zouave and some smaller vessels. Only thirteen 
lives had been lost. Much greater difficulty than was 
expected had been found in crossing the bar at Pamlico 
Sound. No vessels drawing over seven and a half feet, 
could enter, nor could any drawing over thirteen feet 
cross the outside bar. Despite these adverse circum- 
stances, Gen. Burnside had succeeded in getting over 
the bar one half of his vessels, all the gun-boats and 
7000 troops. When last heard from, the weather had 


become favourable, and it was believed the remainder of | 


the vessels and troops would reach their destination, 
without further loss. When the expedition left the 
Chesapeake, it consisted of 125 vessels of all classes, 
many of them being small transports. 


jloss by fire during the last year to be $343,290. There 
are 190 fire companies with 27 steam engines, 46 hand 
}engines, 116 hose carriages, and 78,100 feet of hose. 
The Delaware Lotteries —A bill has been introduced 
into the Legislature, and has passed one branch of it, 
|which repeals the iniquitous lottery grant, and declares 
its privileges void. 
New Mexico.—The latest advices state that Gov. Con- 


resist the invasion from Texas. That portion of the re- 
|bel forces which threatened Fort Craig, finding it too 
strongly defended, retreated without risking an attack, 
The Grain Markets—The following were the quota- 
{tations on the 27th ult. Mew York—Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.30; red winter Western, $1.42; Amber Ken- 
tucky, $1.45; mixed corn, 65 cts.; white Baltimore, 75 
cts.; rye, 85 cts.; oats, 42} cts. 


rye, 72 cts. a 72 cts.; yellow corn, 57 cts.; white, 56 
c!s.; old yellow, 59 cts.; oats, 38 cts. a 39 cts.; Penn- 
sylvania barley, 68 cts. a 75 cts.; clover seed, $4.50 a 
$4.62 ; flax seed, $2.10; Timothy, $1.75. 
Foreign.—Great Britain.—News from England to the 
12th ult. Information had been received of the surren- 
der of Mason and Slidell. A Cabinet council which was 
summoned for the 14th, had been countermanded, Se- 
cretary Seward’s despatch having been considered in a 
council held on the 9th. The London Times understands 
that an answer will be returned expressing gratification 
at the disavowal of Commander Wilke’s act, and accept- 
ing the satisfaction rendered. As to the general discus- 
sion of the law of neutrals, the government will decline 
any answer until they have an opportunity of submit- 
ting the whole note to their law officers. The general 
expression of the press and of the people appeared to be 
that of great satisfaction with the course pursued by the 
U. S. government in surrendering ‘the rebel Commis- 
sioners. The London Times bas a strong editorial on 
the reception due to Mason and Slidell on their expected 
arrival; says they are about the most worthless booty 
it would be possible to extract from the Americans, hav- 
ing been long known as blind and habitual haters and 
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A committee} 


jnelly had called on tne entire militia of the territory to| 


Philadelphia—P eun- | 
| sylvania red wheat, $1.32 a $1.35; white, $1.40 a $1.50 ; | 


At the latest dates, all was quiet in the vicinity of| to be done to the vessel, but what was absolutely neces- 


| sary to make her seaworthy. Neither powder, guns nor 
| manitions of war had been put on board. The United 
States war steamer Tuscarora had arrived at Southamp- 
ton, and was keeping a close watch upon the Nashville, 
The Tuscarora was anchored about a mile from the dock 
mouth, with her fires banked up, and ready to start ata 
moment’s notice if the Nashville attempted to go to sea, 

The pirate Sumter was reported to have left Cadiz, 
for Southampton. It was said that Spain would pro- 
tect the prisoners brought by the Sumter. 

The Paris Moniteur of the 11th says, a feeling of pro- 
found regret and indignation has been aroused in France, 
as well as Great Britain, by the vindictive attempt to 
destroy the port of Charleston, S. C., by sinking vessels 
laden with stone at its entrance. The Times protests in the 
| strongest terms against such proceedings, and asserts 
that no belligerent has the right to resort to such « war- 
fare. 

The London money market was easy. 
has been reduced to 2} per cent. 
at 2} for the best bills. Consols had advanced 1} per 
cent. The Liverpool cotton market was excited. Sales 
of the week, 168,000 bales. Fair Orleans, 14}d.; mid- 
dling, 138d. Stock in port, 565,000 bales, including 
248,000 American. The market for breadstuffs was dull, 
at a small decline. 

Affairs in Russia continue to be very unsatisfactory. 
The peasantry, it is affirmed, are absolutely persuaded 
that the decree which comes into operation in 1863, se- 

cures them not only their liberty but their lands. They 

| refuse, therefore, to enter into any engagements with the 
proprietors, and threaten to resist by force any demand 
for rent. This is openly admitted in the St. Petersburg 
papers, and it seems more than possible, unless the pea- 
| santry can be disabused, the Emperor will have no course 
| but to grant their expectations, thus ruining all land- 
holders but those who hold unsettled land. The Em- 
peror has issued a ukase to explain to the malcontents 
the true state of affairs. 


The bank rate 
Money was plentifal 
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Received from Benjamin Gilbert, Pa., $2, vol. 35 ; from 
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Diep, on the 19th day of Twelfth month, 1861, neat 
| Camden, N. J., Joserpu B. Coorsr, in the sixty-eighth 
| year of his age ; a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meet- 
| ing of Friends. 

, at Moorestown, N.J., on the 19th of Twelfth 
month, 1861, in the twelfth year of her age, ALICB, 
daughter of George M. and Alice Haverstick. During - 
her short illness she gave evidence that ber mind was 
stayed on Divine support, and has left the consoling be-| 
lief that, through the mercy of her dear Saviour, she 
has been happily gathered to the fold of rest and peace. 
Jast before her departure, she remarked that she was 
growing cold, and said, “I am going; glory, glory.” 


——— eee 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





